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The State of Serious Journalism 


“Although the majority of Americans are conservative, 
they lack any intellectual leadership in the serious jour- 
nals,” writes Russell Kirk in Commonweal, New York, 
November 11, 1955, in an article entitled “The Age of 
Discussion.” Mr. Kirk is to be editor of a forthcoming 
journal, The Conservative Review. 

Serious journalism, according to Mr. Kirk, is in a sad 
state, both in England and the United States. England 
he regards as in a more fortunate position than the United 
States. England still has more serious reviews than we, 
but there “the pace of calamity . . . is dismaying.” Most 
of these journals “are hard pressed between rising costs 
and public apathy.” 

“Still more distressing” is the situation of the serious 
journals of the United States. Mr. Kirk mentions ten 
that have ceased publication in recent decades. Harper's 
and Atlantic survive, but appear to be asking their authors 
to write in a manner so that the Reader’s Digest will re- 
print their products. 

“The only intelligent monthly journal of opinion found- 
ed in recent years is the American Jewish Committee’s 
Commentary,’ New York. 

“Two magazines that in some degree are critical and 
serious endeavors [are] Saturday Review and New York 
Times Magazine. ...” 

“Tn one field of publication, however, the United States 
excels any other nation: critical quarterlies subsidized by 
universities. We have more than a score of them; yet 
their influence is slight... . Most of their readers seem 
to be graduate students and young instructors. ... A nation 
with millions of college and university graduates, then, 
seems content to let its serious reading—let alone its seri- 
ous thinking—be done by a handful of people. Probably 
no other civilized state is so badly off for sound writing 
and sound reading. . . . Godkin’s design for government 
by college graduates seems rather ludicrous nowa- 

Mr. Kirk thinks we have many liberal magazines, but 
there ought to be better ones. He says our liberal maga- 
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zines “go on reciting the old dogmas of progress, equality, 
international amity, and the paternalism of the state as 
if nothing had happened in the twentieth century.” The 
university quarterlies he regards as liberal, although “‘sev- 
eral . . . will publish conservative essays occasionally, es- 
pecially if they do not deal directly with politics or eco- 
nomics. There are many quarterlies which proudly call 
themselves liberal. . . . 

“Even inveterate liberals ought to look with favor on 
the revival of sound conservative journalism. For a con- 
servatism of ignorance, like a liberalism of ignorance, is 
a curse to society; while a conservatism of reflection is 
a proper counterbalance to a liberalism of reflection.” 

Mr. Kirk also pleads for a revival of writing about 
“the great questions that ritualistic liberalism has lon 
ignored. What is man? What is the tragic sense of life 
Is there something more to reality than this workaday 
world? Is there something more to literature than grubby 
naturalism or minute internal criticism? Is there some- 
thing more to society than economic efficiency, and some- 
thing more to politics than boob-bumping? If the serious 
reviews can begin to consider such questions once more, 
and if some reform of our educational system can enable 
our college graduates to read words of more than one 
syllable, the Age of Discussion may not be over for a 
while yet.” 


Toynbee on Western Christianity 


Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, noted British historian, declared 
in an address at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
November 3, 1955, that Christianity must “purge itself” 
of its “self-centeredness”—otherwise, “it will be rejected 
in the future.” “We must try to purge Christianity of its 
accidental western accessories. We treat Christianity as 
if its virtue were not derived from being Christian, but 
from being western.” 

This purging is important, he added, “because man is 
always relapsing from the worship of God to the worship 
of his tribe or himself. . . . Christianity is a gospel not 
for the West, but for all mankind.” 

What is even more difficult to purge, he said, is the 
“belief that Christianity is unique.” This is not to say, 
he explained, that Christianity is not a revelation from 
God, but rather that “He would not have left Himself 
unrevealed to other human creatures.” 

“One can believe that one has received revelation with- 
out necessarily believing he has received exclusive revela- 
tion.” 

“Exclusive-mindedness is one of the most fatal sins.” 
Christianity must be freed from this restriction because 
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it is “a sinful state of mind, the sin of pride.” Dr. Toyn- 
bee defined exclusive-mindedness as a possible expression 
of self-centeredness. “And,” he said, “if the imitation of 
God is man’s task, then the task of us human beings is 
to break out of our self-centeredness. .. . 

“I suggest,” he said, “that we recognize all higher re- 
ligions as revelations of what is good and right,” even 
though they “differ in the extent to which this revelation 
has been translated by them into individual and social 
practices.” 

“All the essentials in Christianity have non-Christian 
precedents and non-Christian parallels in other high re- 
ligions.” He quoted a Roman senator as saying, “When 
we are in the face of so great a mystery, it is impossible 
to approach the heart of it by one road only.” 

Christians, “in order to meet their brothers—the fol- 
lowers of other religions—on the common ground that 
exists between them and us,” must recognize their com- 
mon ground, This common ground for all higher religions 
exists in human nature. “All have risen from the same 
challenge and need.” 

Higher religions, Dr. Toynbee said in an earlier lecture, 
“should reconsider their traditional relations one to an- 
other and should . . . subordinate their differences in 
order to stand together against their common adversary” 
—man’s worship of human power, as expressed in com- 
munism and nationalism. He feels there is hope in the 
article of faith, common to all religions, that God and not 
man “is the greatest spiritual presence.” 

For his own picture of the future, Dr. Toynbee de- 
scribed not a synthetic religion, but rather religions exist- 
ing as historic entities, absorbing more and more from 
one another. 


Religion in Russia 


Harry Schwartz of the New York Times, who has re- 
cently returned from an extensive tour of the Soviet 
Union, wrote at some length on the place of religion there, 
in that newspaper, November 9. Thirty-eight years of 
Communist atheistic propaganda have “failed to end 
belief in God among millions of Soviet citizens. Religious 
belief, especially Christianity, remains strong.” 

The writer concluded that Christianity was enjoying 
“a minor renaissance” in Russia. There are, however, 
many handicaps. Services in churches and synagogues 
are “relatively few.” There is almost no religious edu- 
cation for the young outside the home. Party members 
and “some ordinary citizens” find it “wiser not to attend 
church or synagogue.” 

On ordinary Sundays churches are well filled—largely 
with old women. On special holidays, however, “people 
come in large numbers. There are many children, sol- 
diers, and men and women in the prime of life. . . . Soviet 
citizens reported that many priests had cars and lived 
well. .. . In return, the churchmen appear to give com- 
plete support to the Soviet state.” 

‘The situation is worse for Jews. Those interviewed by 
the writer said “the younger generation knew virtually 
nothing about Judaism. . . . Moscow has three synagogues, 
Tiflis has two, and Kiev, Odessa, Leningrad, Baku, Ros- 
tov and Minsk have one each. Kharkov, a city with about 
100,000 Jews, has no synagogue.” 

In ten cities with a total of more than 1,000,000 Jewish 
inhabitants “it is dubious if even as many as 10 per 
cent attended Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) services 
this year, though this is the most solemn holiday in the 
Jewish religious calendar.” Rabbis and lay heads of con- 
gregations reported complete freedom of worship. But 


many Jews who cling to the Yiddish language and old tra- 
ditions “give a far darker picture. They complained bit- 
terly about anti-Semitism, and many expressed a desire 
to emigrate. 

“*We are not wanted here,’ and ‘We feel as though 
we live with a rope around our necks,’ were typical com- 
ments. Even some Jews who had been ‘assimilated’ . . , 
and had relatively good jobs, complained of discrimination 
and anti-Semitism.” 


“The Need to Be Needed” 


“It was the way people looked as they worked during 
the storm. . . . They looked as though they were fulfilling 
something . . . essential—the need to be needed.” These 
are among the observations made by Norman Cousins in 
an editorial, “The Ice Age of Modern Man,” in The Sat- 
urday Review, New York, October 29, 1955. Mr. Cousins 
was considering the mutual aid practiced by numerous 
people in Connecticut during and after the recent dam- 
aging floods. He then considers certain aspects of modern 
society, in the following terms: 

“The suspicion grows that the direct need that exists 
between men is deeply felt but only rarely observed in 
our time. Except in a disaster or emergency, there is very 
little outlet in man for the natural longing of a human 
being to share fully and freely. We have become masters of 
the impersonal and inanimate. Our energy and even our 
emotions have gone into things; the things serve us but 
they come between us, changing the relationship of man 
to man. And the things take on an authority that men 
accept without protest. 

“The impersonality is epidemic. It is almost as though 
we feared direct contact, almost as though the soul of 
man had become septic. 

“Tf a man becomes ill he hardly hangs up his hat in the 
doctors office before he is placed before a whole battery 
of machines and testing devices. The traveled road is 
not between the mind of the diagnostician and the heart 
of the patient, but between the clinic and the laboratory. 
There comes to mind Castiglione’s admonition that the 
post of honor for the doctor is at the bedside of his patient. 

“If a man submits himself for a job he is seen not as 
a personality but as a fit subject for various tests which 
presumably have more to do with ascertaining his worth 
than the human responses which may figure largely in 
the work he is called upon to do. 

“If a man builds a house he no longer participates in 
a wonderful joint enterprise with neighbors but in a jug- 
gling contest with figures, and he may not see his neigh- 
bors from one year to the next. The house itself may be 
shiny and functional, but not a thing is known about the 
people who made it. 

“Tf a man wishes to help needy people he generally does 
it not on a man-to-man basis but through an agency ; and 
his contribution becomes a statistic rather than a strand 
in a lifeline thrown out to a recognizable being. .. . 

“But man is more than the shadow of his substance, 
more than a self-contained and self-sealing entity. He 
comes to life in others and is affected by their hurts or their 
needs or their moral splendor. When he denies this, no mat- 
ter how slick the apparatus of sophistication behind the de- 
nial may be, he hammers at the essence of his own being. 

“An Ice Age can come about inside man through a 
lowering of the temperature of human response. As 
against this, there is always the possibility that men will 
come to see their commitment to each other as the basic 
energy and power of their civilization.” 
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“Men and Institutions” 


One of the dilemmas faced by the British Royal Family 
is discussed in the leading article in The Times Literary 
Supplement, London, October 28, 1955. The discussion 
was in terms of recent events which roused much popular 
discussion in Britain and throughout the world. Among 
the comments are the following: 

“The most important practical function of the monar- 
chy, and the main defense of its hereditary character, is 
that it makes obedience to the State more palatable by 
separating the State in people’s minds from the politicians 
who for the time being happen to control it. The dilemma 
is very simply indeed: to excite affection the symbol of 
the State must appeal to the popular mind; it must win 
applause; but applause, as Queen Elizabeth I pointed 
out, itself implies the right to condemn, and to accept 
the one while objecting to the other is unpractical as well 
as illogical. The difficulty is increased when the com- 
munity is not united about the kind of qualities which it 
admires and respects in its heroes, when a section of it 
reveres sportsmanship above everything else, another 
section Sabbatarianism, another the institution of Chris- 
tian marriage and another the free course of romantic 
love. It is still further increased when the monarchy is 
called upon, as it is today, not merely to make obedience 
to government endurable, but also to set an example 
of private virtue by representing the standards rather 
than the practice of ordinary people. 

“This question of standards is, in turn, extremely com- 
plicated. The average man draws a distinction not only 
between what he does and what he ought to do, but be- 
tween what he ought, in the full imperative meaning of 
the word, to do, and what is done by the sort of man 
whom it would be nice to be like. In this last category 
are included such declining customs as going to church on 
Sunday morning, and it is this ideal standard of behavior 
which he expects from the Royal Family. The critics 
must at least concede that what the public requires of 
royalty is as indefinite as it is exacting. 

“How, in these circumstances, it is reasonable to ask, 
can those who represent an institution like monarchy hope 
to win affection while remaining beyond the reach of con- 
troversy? It is naive to suggest that the answer is to be 
found in the employment of an efficient public relations 
officer. It is hard to imagine any incident which has caused 
controversy in the recent history of the Royal Family 
which could either have been concealed or rendered less 
controversial by the simple device of giving luncheon to 
newspaper editors. Let it be admitted that the role of 
monarchy in a constitutional State is to take part in an 
elaborate game of make-believe; what is not generally 
conceded is that the game has to be played by two sides. 
There may be circumstances in which a sovereign be- 
comes, as a matter of fact, personally disqualified for 
the symbolic functions which fall to him, disqualified, that 
is to say, by manifest contradictions between his own 
public mode of living and the ideals which he is intended 
to symbolize. Since the essence of monarchy in Britain 
is not so much that it is hereditary as that it is non-elec- 
tive, it is fair to suppose that this difficulty could always be 
overcome by changing the law of succession to meet the 
particular case. The principle of primogeniture is not 
among the popular superstitions which have at all costs 
to be respected. In normal circumstances, however, what 
any institution which dves not wield force requires to 
maintain it is a general disposition towards respect on the 
part of those who live under it.” 
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It is also observed that “the device of persuading people 
to obcy the powerful by exciting their affection for some 
impotent authority which is held to symbolize the idea of 
authority is an extremely complex instrument of state- 
craft, to be understood only by those who are reconciled 
to human irrationality.” 

Also: “What in all circumstances shou!d concern a seri- 
ous student of modern history is not what has happened 
to the monarchy but what has happened to the public 
sentiments by which monarchy and all other expressions 
of hierarchy are preserved.” 


Suppression of Information by the 
Federal Government 


“A trend toward ever increasing secrecy within the 
Executive branches of the federal government has been 
going on during the Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions,” writes Allen Raymond in a report made to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, New York, entitled The 
Denial to the American Press of Access to Information 
in the Federal Government. Mr. Raymond cites 15 spe- 
cific instances given him by editors and reporters con- 
cerning what Marquis Childs calls “efforts to suppress 
legitimate news.” One chief of a Washington news bureau 
states that the Department of Agriculture once released 
news of a committee meeting five days after the commit- 
tee adjourned, then publicly listed only 5 of the 50 recom- 
mendations made. Eight weeks later it was learned that 
many of the recommendations not released were opposed 
to current policies of the Department of Agriculture. 

Other fiindings of Mr. Raymond are: 

“This trend has been recognized and fought continually 
by the Freedom of Information Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors since 1949, but their 
efforts thus far have been ineffective in turning the tide. 

“It is a fair consensus among Washington correspond- 
ents that abuses of the power in federal agencies to sup- 
press information of value and interest to the nation were 
never so rampant as now. 

“According to the correspondents, this widespread 
abuse of Executive power is exercised in the great ma- 
jority of instances by many agencies on matters having 
nothing whatever to do with national security. 

“Tt is a fair consensus that these abuses have already 
curtailed the power of the press and of Congress itself 
to be of service to the people by finding out what goes on 
in government; that they have been accompanied by an 
arrogation of powers within the Executive of doubtful 
constitutionality, so far inadequately challenged; that 
they have advanced to the point where the civil liberties 
of the people themselves are threatened; and that some 
prudent remedial action by Congress is necessary. 

“The power of a free and unlicensed press to be useful 
to the people in this matter is curtailed in great degree 
bv two factors: (a) a widespread distrust of the press it- 
self by large segments of the population, as, for example, 
in the labor movement; (b) the rise in recent years of 
two government-controlled media, radio and television, 
which themselves are in constant danger of unwarranted 
dictation concerning their powers of public discussion by 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

“This problem of news suppression in the federal gov- 
ernment has been recognized by the leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in Congress for the 
past decade, and cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
set down properly as a political, partisan issue as between 
the two parties. 
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“At the moment this problem has not become one of 
widespread public concern, but has so far impinged on 
the consciousness of Congress and the press that a Con- 
gressional inquiry is now under way... . 

“Criticism by the press refers to long-standing practices 
of the Congress itself in regard to Executive Committee 
sessions in which proffered legislation of interest to great 
numbers of citizens is often killed with no opportunity 
for the public to know the vote of committee members ; 
and an increasing tendency among cabinet officers to fail 
to hold those press conferences which under our presiden- 
tial system have offered the only opportunity for public in- 
terrogation of cabinet officers concerning their manage- 
ment of their departments.” 

Mr. Raymond recommends, among other things, the 
following : 

Encouragement of inquiries in Congress on the Bill of 
Rights, and on suppression of news by Executive agencies. 

Endorsement of efforts being made by the Freedom 
of Information Committee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to press for the public’s right to in- 
formation on what the federal government is doing. 

Initiation of a “permanent, non-governmental study of 
the performance of the three major media of public in- 
formation in this country, the press, radio, and televi- 

Establishment in the federal government of an agency 
to represent the public interest “in the de-classification 
of records hitherto kept secret. . .. Such an agency might 
play a role analogous to that of a public defender in the 
comets...” 

The A.C.L.U. authorized the study because “working 
newspapermen,” and others, expressed the opinion that 
government agencies “were suppressing news and infor- 


mation of public interest and thus were narrowing ‘the 
market-place of opinion’.” 


From a Circular Letter to Materialists 


The paragraphs quoted below are from the “The Litur- 
gy of Secularism,” with the sub-title, “A Circular Letter 
from the Chaplain of Commerce to the National Associ- 
ation of Materialists.” The statement was written by John 
Hicks and appeared in /ntegrity, New York, a Roman 
Catholic lay periodical, August, 1948. Our attention was 
called to it by a Protestant minister who, among many 
others, has expressed concern because of the manner in 
which the American people observe Christmas. 

“We have absorbed all that could be utilized of the 
decadent Christian practices, and have signed them with 
the dollar sign, so that it is no longer necessary to keep 
up the pretense of Christianity in order to promote sales 
and the worship of wealth. 

“We acknowledge at this time the great debt we owe 
for this transition to the Abbots of Advertising who have 
worked day and night to accumulate the Summa of Sati- 
ation. What wonders have they not accomplished in 
— the virtues of envy and avarice among the 

“Now I come to our greatest triumph, which is the 
adaptation to our purposes of Yuletide, or Xmas. This 
is a sales feast of double ertry and secondarily, a feast 
for gourmets. By astute m:ssionary work it has been 
extended from the Feast of Eating (formerly Thanks- 


giving) to make a month long advent of shopping. 

“It begins with the Santa Claus procession when he is 
installed in all the Escalator Cathedrals. This is known 
as the Miracle of the Multiplication of Santa Claus. Santa 
is the forerunner of Mammon, ‘making straight the paths 
to the cash register.’ After the procession comes the vest- 
ing of Santa and his installation on the Throne of Pur- 
chasing. 

“During the advent of shopping days it is the custom 
to indicate the number of days remaining with a lighted 
candle. As each day passes a candle is extinguished until 
as the final days approach all sales resistance is over- 
come and the buying reaches a frenzied or ecstatic state. 
The Feast itself is followed by the Octave of Exchange. 

“This is the season when the dear little ones are told the 
beauties of avarice or envy and are carefully prepared 
for the Sacrament of the First Purchase. To make sure 
that the children are ready for this rite, they are given 
rigorous examination in the Catechism of Coveting and a 
test in the love of money. Also at this season the chil- 
dren are supplied with toy models of all gadgets so that 
when they grow up they will have a complete knowledge 
of things they cannot do without. It is a time for singing 
hymns full of the sentiments of the season such as the 
song of the first angels of enterprise, ‘Glory in Excess.’ 
It is also a pious practice to have little shrines in the home 
to Stable Income, and trees decorated with stocks and 
bonds and piggie banks. 

“This is the time to teach the young the necessity of 
spending in order that the Monasteries of Sacred Tech- 
nology may continue to perform their sacred rites. We 
urge that all the Diocesan Simonaries establish courses in 
Foolish Spending. It is not our wish to see only an elite 
of Wise Spenders, for it is the mites of the Foolish 
Spenders that make our faith so strong. 

“All these things emphasize the essential nature of our 
belief, which is change ; always becoming and never stag- 
nating into being. It replaces the Christian abnegation 
with the virtue of attachment. ‘Be attached to everything 
and everything will be added unto you.’ 

“In conclusion, dear brethren, we wish to state that 
these are merely counsels and in no way intended to in- 
jure our glorious spirit of Free Enterprise and Self-reli- 
ance. In all things may the faithful be inculcated with the 
love of the perishable, that we may avoid the Glutted 
Market and the Satisfied Desire, and that we may all 
be one in financial bondage.” 


The Unsung Heroes 


“A great glory of our nation is its unsung heroes,” per- 
sons who without public fanfare “hold the line of profes- 
sional integrity, of devotion to the public interest... . 
They are of the creative minority who supply ideas and 
performance which are socially responsible and produc- 
tive.” These words are from a letter written by Ordway 
Tead in a tribute to the late Harlow S. Person, who was 
dean of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, director of the Taylor Society, and a consultant 
on the staff of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. Tead further described Mr. Person as a man “who 
did not wait for applause,” whose tangible awards were 
meager, and who paid a price for his “sterling integrity.” 
Mr. Tead’s letter was published in the New York Times, 
November 11, 1955. 
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